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An  American  bishop  attending  the  Lambeth  Conference  compared  it  to  an 
iceberg  — eight-ninths  of  its  work  hidden.  One  might  say  something  the  same  about 
an  ecumenical  survey  of  church  union  schemes  and  negotiations.  Much  of  the  most 
important  material  must  remain  “hidden”  in  the  confidential  and  quiet  discussions 
between  individuals  and  committees.  Even  when  a union  has  been  consummated, 
or  when  negotiations  have  been  broken  off,  it  is  often  felt  better  that  such  confidential 
material  should  not  be  publicized.  Though  there  is  some  feeling  in  Faith  and  Order 
circles,  particularly  in  the  Study  Commission  on  Institutionalism,  that  perhaps  too 
much  has  been  hidden  in  the  past  and  that  the  cause  of  church  unity  might  be  better 
served  by  a fuller  revelation  of  the  real  causes  of  frustration  and  difficulty  among 
the  negotiators  so  that  future  generations  could  profit  both  from  the  successes  and 
failures  of  previous  efforts,  there  is  no  intention  in  this  survey  to  register  anything 
except  that  which  is  already  public  property.  It  can  only  point  out  the  exposed  caps 
and  leave  the  reader  to  surmise  that  which  exists  below  the  surface. 

References  to  previous  surveys  : 

Towards  Church  Union  1937-1952,  by  S.  Neill,  SCM  Press,  London,  1952 
Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review,  April  1954,  p.  300, 

Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review,  October  1955,  p.  76 
Survey  : The  Ecumenical  Review,  April  1957,  p.  284 

The  first,  by  Bishop  Stephen  Neill,  was  published  as  a preparatory  volume  for  the 
Lund  Conference.  The  present  survey  attempts  to  indicate  some  important  recent 
developments,  following  the  rough  regional  schema : Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  Europe, 
Near  East,  North  America,  South  America 

Keith  R.  Bridston. 

AFRICA 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  church  union  discussions  in  West  Africa  says  that, 
though  in  other  places  the  movement  for  unity  may  have  been  “swept  along  on 
waves  of  emotionalism,  nationalism,  or  short-sighted  enthusiasm”,  his  own  experience 
was  that  in  Africa  the  motives  were  much  more  mixed : “a  majority  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  would,  so  far  as  their  own  feelings  are  concerned, 
prefer  to  go  in  amiable  comity,  without  waking  sleeping  dogs  or  disturbing  hor- 
nets,” and,  he  continues,  “How  far  a vague  sense  of  the  ‘inevitability’  of  reunion 
may  be  blended  with  serious  intention  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  I am  not  competent 
to  estimate.”  What  is  evident,  whatever  may  be  the  factors  at  work,  is  that  Africa 


^ Ecumenical  Review  : ER  in  following  text. 
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is  a continent  in  which  almost  in  every  region  church  union  discussions  are  underway, 
making  it  ecumenically,  as  it  is  in  so  many  other  respects,  a fascinating  “land  of 
the  future.” 

Cameroons 

A major  step  towards  unification  of  two  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  Cameroons 
has  been  taken  through  the  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Came- 
roons and  the  African  Protestant  Church  adopting  a statement  of  agreement  looking 
forward  to  the  formation  of  one  church.  A leading  local  newspaper.  La  Presse  du 
Cameroun,  described  the  step  taken  in  1959,  as  “a  decisive  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  Cameroons  and  in  Africa.”  At  the 
same  meeting  it  was  voted  to  mark  the  date  of  the  agreement,  September  3,  as  the 
“Feast  of  Reconciliation”  and  special  ceremonies  were  planned  in  Yaounde  and 
in  the  Kribi  area,  which  are  the  centres  of  the  two  churches.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  formally  established  in  December  1957  and  is  the  result  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA.  The  African  Protestant  Church 
(formerly  the  Ngumba  Protestant  Church)  was  also  established  from  missions  of 
the  UPCUSA,  from  which  it  had  separated. 

Kenya 

A Study  Group  has  been  formed  with  members  from  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  churches  to  consider  various  schemes  of  union  and  to  draw  up  a 
draft  Scheme  of  Union  for  Kenya.  It  has  been  emphasized,  however,  that  this  is 
in  no  sense  an  official  body  at  this  stage. 

A complicating  factor  has  been  introduced  by  the  decision  in  1959  to  set  up  a 
new  province  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  East  Africa.  The  new  province,  with  its 
own  archbishop,  will  cover  both  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  The  Lambeth  Conference 
endorsed  the  move,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  commenting  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  “adequate  jurisdiction  and  control  to  be  exercised  from  England.” 
Similar  proposals  are  expected  later  for  Uganda  and  the  Upper  Nile  areas. 

Madagascar 

The  churches  in  North  Madagascar  related  to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
(Congregational),  Mission  Protestante  Frangaise  (Presbyterian)  and  the  Friends 
Foreign  Mission  Association  (Quaker)  have  been  engaged  in  union  negotiations 
since  1950.  On  February  8th  of  that  year  preliminary  comparison  of  the  regulations 
and  practices  of  the  churches  was  made,  and  a series  of  Bible  studies  were  held 
during  the  following  months  to  provide  a common  view  of  the  underlying  principles 
of  church  unity.  In  November  1950  the  group  was  enlarged  into  a committee  of 
eighteen  — three  Malagasy  and  three  missionaries  from  each  church.  Regular 
meetings  were  held  and  a first  report  was  issued  in.  1951  and  a booklet  published  in 
1952  giving  the  main  conclusions  reached.  The  main  points  covered  were  in  the 
realm  of  church  order  and  discipline,  a three-level  synodical  system  being  proposed. 
In  1954  a second  booklet  was  published  dealing  with  more  practical  questions  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Church  in  evangelism,  theological  education,  and  publications. 

Later  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  group  and  a “Big  Committee”  was  set  up 
of  60  members,  and  later  enlarged  to  96.  Provision  was  made  for  the  Malagasy 
members  to  meet  separately  on  occasion  and  this,  according  to  one  of  the  missionaries. 
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has  “brought  much  benefit  to  the  discussions.  In  fact  in  1956  and  early  1957,  when 
the  discussions  seemed  to  be  bogged  down,  it  was  proposals  from  the  Malagasy  that 
opened  up  new  possibilities.” 

The  large  Committee  held  its  second  meeting  in  October  1959.  On  the  invitation 
of  the  Union  Committee,  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Working  Committee  sent  two 
visitors.  Dr.  Norman  Goodall  and  Dr.  Keith  Bridston,  as  observers  and  consultants, 
the  first  time  that  Faith  and  Order  has  participated  in  a union  negotiation  in  this  way. 
The  main  issues  considered  by  the  Committee  had  to  do  with  church  government,  the 
sacraments,  and  the  proposed  united  theological  college.  In  polity  it  is  hoped  to  find 
a way  in  which  the  presbyterian  and  congregational  traditions  of  the  negotiating  bodies 
can  be  brought  into  fruitful  harmony ; on  the  sacraments  the  discussion  centred 
on  the  possibility  of  making  provision  for  conscientious  abstention  from  reception 
of  the  elements  in  Holy  Communion.  In  the  statement  of  faith  already  adopted  it  is 
simply  stated  that  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion  are  recognized  as  the  sacraments 
of  the  United  Church.  On  the  united  theological  college  it  was  finally  decided  after 
a lengthy  discussion  to  go  ahead  with  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  new  institution. 
This  decision  was  considered  of  particular  significance  because  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  issue  which  indicated  the  willingness  of  the  negotiating  parties  to  go 
forward  with  the  whole  plan.  It  is  now  planned  to  put  forward  a Union  Scheme, 
indicating  those  points  on  which  agreement  has  been  reached  and  those  still  under 
discussion,  and  a Malagasy  pastor  has  been  appointed  as  secretary  to  give  concentrated 
attention  to  future  negotiations.  (See  Neill  pp.  57-58  ; ER  1954  p.  304.) 

Nigeria 

The  church  union  movement ‘grew  out  of  the  comity  discussions  between  the  mis- 
sionary bodies  working  in  Nigeria  and  the  Eastern  Nigerian  Church  Union  Com- 
mittee came  out  of  a resolution  at  a conference  in  1928  which  stated  : “In  view  of 
the  great  commission  we  have  received  from  our  Lord,  and  of  His  express  desire 
that  His  people  should  be  one,  and  of  the  desirability  of  presenting  a united  front 
to  the  world  in  the  evangelisation  of  our  people,  we,  the  African  delegates  represent- 
ing the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Section  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria, 
deprecate  the  existence  of  divisions  among  us  as  a source  of  weakness  among  our 
churches.” 

The  church  union  movement  has  to  a certain  extent  paralleled  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Council  of  Nigeria,  though  all  members  of  the  latter  body  are  not 
engaged  in  the  union  discussions.  At  one  point  it  was  suggested  that  the  aim  of  these 
conversations  should  be  a “Federation  of  Churches”  but  this  was  rejected.  The 
scheme  first  included  only  Eastern  Nigeria,  but  in  1947  an  All-Nigeria  Church  Union 
Committee  was  formed  with  Anglicans,  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  being  the 
major  parties.  In  recent  years  observers  from  Ghana  and  Sierra  Leone  have  sat 
in  on  the  discussions. 

The  present  Scheme  of  Union  now  under  consideration  is  largely  patterned  after 
that  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  though  some  elements  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Ceylon  and  North  India  schemes.  In  1955  Bishop  Hospet  Sumitra,  Moderator  of 
the  Church  of  South  India,  was  invited  to  Nigeria  as  a consultant  and  his  visit  has 
been  considered  “one  of  the  highlights  of  the  story  of  the  movement  in  Nigeria.” 
Some  of  his  observations  are  included  in  a pamphlet  published  by  the  Nigerian 
Church  Union  Committee  entitled  : Twenty  Questions  : Answers  and  Explanations 
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to  Questions  Raised  by  the  Churches  in  Nigeria  Concerning  the  Church  Union  Effected 
in  South  India. 

The  Scheme  as  it  now  stands  consists  of  a Basis  of  Union  setting  out  the  purpose 
and  nature  of  the  union.  The  second  part  consists  of  the  written  constitution  of 
the  United  Church.  “The  uniting  churches  accept  the  historic  episcopate  in  a con- 
stitutional form  as  part  of  their  Basis  of  Union...  (although)  there  are  within  the 
uniting  churches  differing  views  and  beliefs  about  Episcopacy  which  have  been 
frankly  recognized  throughout  the  negotiations.”  The  example  of  the  Church  of 
South  India  is  followed  in  the  matter  of  the  unification  of  the  ministry.  In  1957 
the  proposed  scheme  with  modifications  was  printed  and  referred  to  the  regional 
church  union  committees,  Diocesan  Synods,  Presbyterian  Synods,  and  the  Methodist 
Conference.  After  full  discussion  it  was  decided  to  retain  the  CSI  type  of  unifica- 
tion of  the  ministry,  even  though  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Lambeth  Conference 
might  have  reservations  at  this  point.  Lambeth  did,  in  fact,  raise  questions  on  this 
and  stated : “The  Conference,  while  recognizing  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  retaining  the  model  of  the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  policy 
of  gradualness  therein  expressed...  strongly  recommends  to  the  Province  of  West 
Africa  further  consideration  of  the  Ceylon  Scheme  as  a model.”  The  Nigerian 
Church  Union  Committee  is  now  reconsidering  its  Scheme  in  the  light  of  these 
developments.  (See  Neill  pp.  58-61  ; ER  1955  p.  82.) 

In  Ghana  a committee  on  church  union  is  giving  concentrated  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  “episcope”  and  conversations  of  a private  character  are  beginning  in 
Sierra  Leone.  Some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  a comprehen- 
sive union  of  the  churches  in  West  Africa,  but  Bishop  Sumitra  discouraged  this 
idea  during  his  visit  because  of  the  dangers  of  bureacratic  centralization  in  so  large 
and  extensive  a body.  (See  ER  1957  pp.  287-288.) 

Rhodesia 

The  Church  of  Central  Africa  and  Rhodesia  is  a union  between  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (Congregationalist)  and  the  Presbyterians  (Scottish  mission). 
It  functions  in  the  Northern  Province  and  on  the  Copper  Belt. 

The  Copper  Belt  Free  Church  Council  is  European,  and  is  a combination  of 
Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  the  last  in  loose  affilia- 
tion. 

There  is  an  effort  to  bring  together  the  CCAR  and  the  CFCC  into  a union.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  an  attempt  to  bring  into  this  union  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion which  functions  in  Lusaka  and  nearby  districts.  The  Methodist  Church  already 
includes  the  European  congregations.  The  total  union  will  involve  the  Church  taking 
into  itself  the  existing  missionary  institutions.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  Paris 
Evangelical  Mission  in  Barotseland  should  come  into  the  negotiations  for  union. 

This  leaves  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  “high”  Anglicans,  and  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  together  with  some  smaller  groups,  outside  the  union  negotiations. 

South  Africa 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  South  Africa. 

A draft  church  order  providing  for  the  union  of  the  five  federated  Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde  Kerke  of  South  Africa  was  approved  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
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Churches  at  a meeting  in  May  1959  in  Bloemfontein.  The  new  order  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  various  synods  for  their  consideration. 

The  establishment  of  the  independent  churches  was  brought  about  by  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  old  Cape  Colony  almost  a century  ago  which  excluded 
members  of  congregations  outside  the  Colony  from  membership  in  the  Cape  Synod. 
Churches  were  formed  in  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Natal,  and  later 
in  South-West  Africa.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1910 
the  synods  joined  in  a Federal  Council  but  efforts  to  achieve  closer  union  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  church  order  provides  for  the  unification  of  the  federated  synods  into  the 
one  body.  The  General  Synod  will  consist  of  450  members,  consisting  of  225  elders 
and  225  clergymen,  chosen  by  the  territorial  synods  of  the  Cape  province.  Northern 
Transvaal,  Southern  Transvaal,  Central  Africa,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and 
South-West  Africa.  The  regional  synods  will  retain  certain  restricted  powers. 

When  the  draft  church  order  is  approved  by  the  five  existing  churches  a General 
Synod  will  be  convened  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal  Council.  The 
united  church,  extending  from  the  Cape  to  Kenya,  will  have  about  1 ,200,000  members. 

Orange  Free  State 

When  new  goldfields  were  opened  in  the  Orange  Free  State  four  bodies  having 
missionary  work  in  that  area  — the  Congregational  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
American  Board,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Paris  Missionary  Society  — 
decided  to  open  only  one  church  in  the  new  area  set  aside  for  African  occupation. 
Their  first  church  was  dedicated  in  October  1958.  The  same  four  bodies  have  proposed 
to  work  together  in  a United  Theological  College  for  the  training  of  African  ministers. 
(See  ER  1957  pp.  285-286.) 

Reformed-Anglican  Agreement 

Representatives  of  the  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  (Anglican)  and 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  met  in  Bloemfontein  in  May  1959  and  after  full  con- 
sultation reached  a six-point  agreement  which  was  unanimously  approved.  The 
agreement  states  that  the  two  churches  “will  seek  to  devise  new  ways  and  means 
of  consultation  at  all  levels  and  desire  to  encourage  office-bearers  and  members  of 
both  churches  to  foster  a spirit  of  good-will”.  The  churches  recognize  one  another’s 
“autonomy  and  responsibility  to  speak  and  act  as  they  must”  and  agree  “to  inform 
each  other  of  the  reasons  governing  their  policy  and  activity  and  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  avoid  ill-founded  deductions  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a partic- 
ular church.”  It  is  also  stated  that  “Fundamental  differences  between  the  Churches 
should  be  honestly  acknowledged  in  all  discussions  on  vital  issues.” 

Tanganyika 

In  May  1958  a letter  was  presented  to  the  Christian  Council  of  Tanganyika 
which  proposed  consideration  of  closer  ties  between  the  member  churches : “The 
time  has  come  in  Tanganyika  to  give  serious  and  inmediate  thought  to  the  formation 
of  a Federation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Tanganyika.  Present  developments  give 
a very  real  sense  of  urgency  to  the  question  of  a more  effective  unity  among  the 
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churches  of  Christ  in  Tanganyika  than  exists  at  the  present  time...  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Christian  Council  of  Tanganyika...  has  been  used  by  God  to  lay 
foundations  for  cooperation  and  unity  between  Christian  agencies,  but  in  view  of 
the  new  situation  in  Tanganyika,  the  time  has  come  for  the  Christian  Council  to 
consider  before  God  the  need  for  the  emergence  of  a Federation  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  Tanganyika.”  The  action  taken  by  the  Council  indicated  that  the  first 
step  would  be  an  informal  conference  to  consider  this  question. 


ASIA 

Ceylon 

The  Scheme  of  Church  Union  in  Ceylon  (1955)  involves  the  Church  of  India, 
Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Ceylon,  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ceylon,  the  Baptist  Churches 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  Jaffna  Diocese  of  the  Church  of  South  India  (ex-Congregational). 
The  Scheme  is  under  consideration  by  the  participating  churches  and  was  referred 
by  the  CIPBC  to  the  Lambeth  Conference  for  advice.  The  Lambeth  Committee 
on  Church  Unity  commented  at  length  on  the  various  parts  of  the  Scheme,  with 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  proposals  for  the  unification  of  the  Ministry ; 
the  Conference  recommended  certain  amendments  to  the  Scheme  and  alterations 
in  the  order  of  service  for  the  Unification  of  the  Ministry,  and  advised  “the  Churches 
and  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion  that  they  should  be  willing  to  enter 
into  full  communion  with  the  resulting  Church  of  Lanka  on  its  inauguration.” 

In  1958  a Consultative  Committee  representing  the  Church  of  Ceylon,  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  the  Baptist  Council  unanimously  recommended  to  the  three  churches 
the  immediate  setting  up  of  a Sinhalese  United  Theological  College  in  Ceylon : 

For  the  sake  of  presenting  the  Gospel  to  the  people  of  Ceylon  in  the  language 
and  idiom  of  the  swabasha  speaking  people  of  the  country  \ (b)  For  the  closer  integra- 
tion of  the  Church  into  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  indigenisation  not  only  of  its 
worship,  but  of  its  life  and  thought.”  (See  Neill  pp.  49-52  ; ER  1954  pp.  300-303  ; 
ER  1955  pp.  77-78  ; ER  1957  p.  287.  ) 

India 

Jacobite  Church 

The  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar  and  the  Malankara  Jacobite  Syrian 
Church  have  become  reconciled,  healing  a split  in  the  Jacobite  Church  of  South 
India  after  nearly  fifty  years.  The  Orthodox  Syrians,  formerly  independent,  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Patriarch  Mar  Ephraim,  since  succeeded 
by  the  Patriarch  Mar  Ignatius  Yakoub  III.  The  Patriarch  will  also  accept  the  Catho- 
licos,  head  of  the  Orthodox  group,  as  the  autonomous  head  of  the  South  Indian 
Syrian  community. 

Church  of  North  India/Pakistan 

The  Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India j Pakistan  was  published  in  its  third, 
and  what  was  expected  to  be  its  final,  version  in  1957  and  sent  to  the  participating 
churches  for  their  decision.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Union  Committee  at  Pachmarhi 
in  April  1957,  which  completed  the  Plan,  the  vote  to  make  this  revised  version  the 
final  one  for  the  churches  to  vote  on  was  unanimous.  It  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  churches. 
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Some  of  the  important  changes  include  : (a)  the  addition  of  two  churches,  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  in  India  and  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  to  the  present  five  — 
making  seven  negotiating  churches  in  all ; the  others  are  the  Council  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  Northern  India,  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon, 
the  Methodist  (British),  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia  (USA),  and  the 
United  Church  of  North  India  ; (b)  at  the  request  of  representatives  from  Pakistan 
it  is  planned  to  have  two  autonomous  united  churches,  with  the  same  constitution, 
in  full  communion  with  one  another,  and  the  bishops  of  the  two  bodies  being  con- 
secrated at  the  same  service  ; (c)  the  plan  is  rearranged  so  that  the  old  “Basis”  and 
“Constitution”  are  synthesized  into  one  “Constitution”;  (d)  a more  important 
place  is  given  to  the  local  congregation (e)  the  regulations  regarding  membership 
and  Baptism  have  been  clarified,  and  in  respect  to  the  latter  “repeated”  Baptism 
is  definitely  excluded,  though  the  provision  for  both  adult  and  infant  Baptism  is 
maintained  ; (f)  the  sections  on  the  “Inauguration”  have  been  revised,  and  in  partic- 
ular the  Inauguration  Service  now  provides  for  the  “Acts”  of  “Bringing  together 
the  episcopates”  and  the  “Representative  Unification”  being  fitted  into  one  contin- 
uous service  ; the  actual  method  of  laying-on  of  hands  has  also  been  simplified,  the 
general  intention  of  these  changes  to  make  it  clear  that  through  the  Representative 
Act  both  Bishops  and  Presbyters  enter  the  ministry  of  the  United  Church,  even  though 
the  unification  of  the  episcopates  precedes  this. 

The  Ceylon  Scheme  and  the  North  India  Plan  differ  from  the  Church  of  South 
India  in  two  respects  : both  include  Baptists  among  the  negotiating  bodies  and  both 
contemplate  the  unification  of  the  ministry  from  the  outset.  The  Scheme  and  the 
Plan  differ  from  one  another  in  that  American  Methodists  are  in  the  Plan  and  being 
episcopal  introduce  the  problem  of  the  unification  of  the  episcopates.  This  additional 
complication  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Plan  raised  more  questions  in  the  mind 
of  the  Lambeth  Committee  on  Church  Unity  than  the  Scheme.  The  Lambeth  Report 
contains  a detailed  commentary  on  the  Act  of  Unification  of  the  ministries  and 
several  revisions  are  suggested,  especially  those  of  a liturgical  character  in  the  service 
of  inauguration  : “For  Anglicans  future  advance  in  reunion  schemes  depends  greatly 
upon  whether  the  services  proposed  can  be  considered  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
for  their  purpose.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  examine  them  carefully  to  see  that  the 
liturgical  function  and  form  is  appropriate  and  is  expressed  in  sufficiently  clear 
phraseology.” 

The  Lambeth  suggestions  have  created  considerable  reactions.  One  of  the  dif- 
ficulties is  that  there  are  also  suggestions  coming  from  some  Baptists  on  the  question 
of  paedo-Baptism  and  the  question  is,  as  one  closely  connected  with  the  Plan  has  said, 
“whether  or  not  ‘Union  by  Comprehension’  can  make  room  for  those  who  hold 
such  different  convictions.”  And  other  churches  also  have  reservations  on  other 
points  which,  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Negotiating  Committee  Church  Union 
News  and  Views  points  out,  if  the  door  were  opened  for  revisions  would  certainly 
be  pushed  forward.  Bishop  John  Sadiq  of  Nagpur  writing  on  this  says  : “It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Conference  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  such 
a modification  of  the  plan  would  create. . . The  Plan,  as  it  came  before  the  Con- 
ference, was  in  its  third  and  final  edition  and  had  been  issued  to  invite  the  decision 
of  the  negotiating  bodies.  The  Plan  has  already  been  translated  into  a number  of 
languages  and  at  least  one  negotiating  body  has  already  given  its  decision  in  favour 
of  the  Plan.  Some  others  are  actively  in  the  process  of  voting  on  it.  At  this  stage 
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to  suggest  modifications  is  to  create  confusion  and  to  encourage  or  even  provoke 
modifications  on  the  part  of  the  other  bodies  who  have  gone  a long  way  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  proposals.  It  might  mean  going  back  on  years 
of  prayer  and  hard  work.”  {Church  Union,  Nov.  1958.)  When  the  Church  Union 
Working  Committee  met  in  Allahabad  in  February  1959  it  had  before  it  an  official 
request  of  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  the  CIPBC  for  amendments  in  the  Plan  of  Union 
(Part  I)  and  also  suggestions  for  changes  from  the  Methodist  Church.  Questions 
were  consequently  raised  as  to  whether  this  represented  a new  trend  in  the  negotia- 
tions from  “Union  by  Comprehension”  to  “Union  by  Persuasion”  ? When  the 
Committee  on  Church  Union  of  the  United  Church  of  Northern  India  met  at  Serampore 
in  June  1959  it  studied  these  developments  and  unanimously  recommended  there 
should  be  no  further  delay  in  reaching  a decision  since  this  might  remove  the  sense 
of  urgency  stimulating  intensive  study  of  the  plan.  (See  Neill  pp.  52-55  ; ER  1954 
pp.  304-305  ; ER  1957  pp.  288-290.) 

Church  of  South  India 

The  formation  of  the  Church  of  South  India  in  1947  after  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions stretching  back  to  1919  was  a historic  moment  not  only  for  the  modern  ecumen- 
ical movement  but  in  the  wider  perspectives  of  church  history.  As  the  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1948  expressed  it  in  its  Encyclical  Letter : “For  the  first  time  since 
^ the  great  division  of  Christendom  at  the  Reformation,  an  act  of  union  has  taken  place 
in  which  episcopal  and  non-episcopal  traditions  have  been  united.”  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  Church  of  South  India  has  been  carefully  observed  by  churches 
engaged  in  negotiations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  “experimental  laboratories”  of  church  union  in  existence.  The  highly 
competent  and  sympathetic  studies  made  of  the  CSI  by  Roman  Catholic  ecumenists 
are  striking  testimonies  to  this  fact. 

As  a result  the  inter-church  relations  of  the  CSI  are  of  special  interest  and  relevance 
in  a survey  of  church  union.  Since  1957  several  developments  are  worthy  of  note. 

Two  Christian  communities  in  the  Marathi-speaking  area  of  the  Swiss-founded 
Basel  Mission  Church  joined  the  Church  of  South  India  at  Pentecost,  May  25,  1958. 
When  the  Church  of  South  India  was  formed  in  1947  by  the  union  of  former  Anglican, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist  churches,  the  Malabar  Christians 
of  the  Basel  Mission  joined,  but  Kanarese  and  Marathi  groups  reserved  their  decision. 
Adherence  of  the  two  new  groups  to  the  CSI  places  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  diocesan  bishop,  but  they  will,  as  in  the  case  of  other  local  areas,  retain  the  right 
to  use  existing  forms  of  local  church  government  and  liturgy. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  the  first  meeting  between  the  Hyderabad  and  South 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Southern  Asia  and  the  Church  of  South 
India  was  held  at  Medak.  When  the  Central  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
decided  to  participate  in  the  negotiations  for  union  in  North  India,  it  allowed  the 
two  South  India  conferences  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would  go  into 
the  already  inaugurated  CSI  or  the  proposed  United  Church  of  North  India.  This 
meeting  between  the  CSI  and  Methodist  representatives  explored  the  possibilities 
of  future  union.  The  question  of  bishops  was  the  main  point  discussed  at  Medak 
and  it  raised  the  new  problem  for  the  CSI  of  the  relation  between  its  bishops  and  those 
bishops  not  considered  to  be  in  the  historic  succession.  The  CSI  “accepts  and  will 
maintain  the  historic  episcopate  in  a constitutional  form.”  At  the  same  time  the 
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CSI  accepted  all  the  ministers  of  the  uniting  churches  as  ministers  of  the  new  church. 
But  this  raises  the  perplexing  question  : “But  what  about  the  bishops  of  the  MCSA  ? 
Will  they  be  accepted  as  bishops  in  the  CSI  on  the  basis  of  absolute  equality  with 
other  bishops  of  that  church  ? . . . If  we  are  going  to  accept  into  the  ministry  of  the 
united  church  ministers  ordained  by  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church,  how  can 
we  logically  refuse  to  accept  the  bishops  who  ordained  those  ministers  ?”  (R.  D. 
Paul,  Christian  Century,  Sept.  3,  1958).  Despite  the  thorny  issues  which  arose 
(including  the  proposal  from  the  Methodist  side  that  total  abstinence  from  tobacco 
and  intoxicating  liquor  be  made  mandatory  for  the  ministry)  it  was  agreed  to  continue 
the  discussions  and  to  seek  to  establish  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  as  soon  as  possible 
between  the  churches. 

Episcopacy  has  also  been  a key  issue  in  the  discussions  between  the  CSI  and  the 
Lutheran  Churches  in  South  India.  Theological  conversations  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  CSI  have  gone  on  for  a number  of  years  and  reports  on  these  discussions 
have  been  published.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  at  its  meeting  in  October  1956  asked  the  CSI  (for  clarification 
on  the  following  issues:  “(1)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Historic  Episcopate? 
(2)  In  what  does  the  continuity  of  the  ministry  lie  ? (3)  What  constitutes  validity  of 
the  ministry  ?”  A lengthy  reply  prepared  by  the  Theological  Commission  of  the 
CSI  and  approved  by  the  Synod  Executive  was  made  in  September  1957.  Early 
in  1959  the  Lutherans  produced  some  counter  questions  to  which  the  CSI  replied 
in  a statement  of  March  1959.  In  April  the  Joint  Commission  met  and  prepared 
“An  Agreed  Statement  on  the  Church  and  the  Ministry.”  The  final  section  of  the 
Statement  in  speaking  of  the  episcopal  order  says  : “We  do  not  hold  that  it  is  essential 
for  the  existence  of  the  Church,  or  for  the  ministry  and  the  Sacraments ; or  that 
God  has  bound  Himself  to  grant  through  it  greater  blessing,  authority  or  grace  than 
through  other  forms  of  the  Church’s  ministry.  It  has  been  and  can  be  grievously 
misused,  as  can  every  gift  of  God.  But  we  see  a value  in  it  as  expressing  through 
a person  the  oversight  which  is  a vital  pa^t  of  the  pastoral  ministry  within  the 
Church.  However  the  presence  or  absence  of  episcopacy  ought  not  by  itself  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  one  church  with  another.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  it  was  “not  meant  to  be  a comprehensive  doctrinal  state- 
ment on  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  Ministry  ; it  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  agreed 
statements  issued  by  the  Joint  Commisssion  and  like  the  previous  ones,  seeks  to 
deal  with  the  specific  questions  asked  by  the  Commission  in  order  that  both  churches 
may  be  assured  of  the  doctrinal  unity  existing  between  them.” 

The  two  churches  have  been  advised  by  the  Joint  Theological  Commission  that 
“the  degree  of  doctrinal  agreement  between  us  is  such  to  warrant  a closer  fellowship 
than  now  exists  between  our  churches”  and  they  are  urged  “to  take  action  to  secure 
such  closer  fellowship  in  practice.”  It  further  recommended  regional  conferences 
to  discuss  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  and  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  to 
prepare  a common  Catechism  and  a Constitution  including  a doctrinal  statement 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  already  done  by  the  Joint  Commission.  The  five  agreed 
statements  are  being  published  in  one  volume  with  an  introductory  history  of  the 
CSI-Lutheran  theological  consultations. 

The  relations  of  the  Churches  of  Anglican  Communion  to  the  CSI  remain  anom- 
alous. The  Lambeth  Conference  in  1948  was  unable  to  make  a unanimous  recom- 
mendation in  regard  to  the  status  of  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  consecrated 
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or  ordained  in  the  CSI  at  or  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Church.  Since  1948  eight 
churches  or  provinces  have  taken  synodical  action  on  the  ministry  of  the  CSI,  two 
of  which  (South  Africa  and  West  Indies)  given  recognition  only  to  former  Anglican 
clergy  serving  in  the  CSI.  The  most  recent  body  to  take  action  is  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  USA.  A report  was  issued  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Ecumenical  Relations  on  the  Church  of  South  India,  based  on  the  advice  of  a team 
of  visitors  to  South  India  and  in  consultation  with  the  Theological  Committee, 
and  presented  to  the  General  Convention  in  1958.  On  the  basis  of  the  report, 
which  contained  both  recommended  actions  and  relevant  historical  materials  for 
background,  the  General  Convention  resolved  to  take  “parallel  action”  of  recognizing 
the  bishops  and  episcopally  ordained  clergy  as  had  been  done  “by  five  of  our  sister 
Anglican  churches.”  The  resolution,  however,  contained  several  clauses  indicating 
hesitations : “That  in  taking  parallel  action  we  recognize  that  we  act  in  the  face  of 
some  very  real  anomalies  which  appear  to  be  inevitable  in  the  state  of  divided  Chris- 
tendom,” and  they  “call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  action  is  of  an  interim  character, 
a nature  imposed  upon  it  by  these  anomalies  and  necessarily  remaining  so  until 
their  resolution  in  such  manner  as  may  permit  full  communion  between  the  Church 
of  South  India  and  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  Communion.”  In  brief,  the  Lambeth 
Conference  of  1958  could  only  reiterate  the  words  of  Lambeth  1948  in  looking 
“forward  hopefully  and  with  longing  to  the  day  when  there  shall  be  full  communion” 
between  the  CSI  and  the  Anglican  churches. 

The  breach  between  the  Anglicans  in  the  Nandyal  area  and  the  CSI  (which  was 
deplored  by  the  Lambeth  Conference  in  1948  on  the  basis  of  the  1930  Lambeth 
recommendation  that  no  province  of  the  Anglican  Communion  should  set  up  dioceses 
in  the  area  of  the  Church  of  South  India)  has  been  reviewed  by  Lambeth.  The 
Metropolitan’s  Commission  which  visited  Nandyal  in  1956  felt  that  “for  pastoral 
reasons”  organization  of  the  area  as  a diocese  might  be  necessary.  The  Lambeth 
Conference  in  1958  resolved  that  “the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon 
should  be  left  free  to  make  the  arrangements  which  seem  best  to  that  church  for  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  Christians  in  the  Nandyal  area,  after  consulting  the  Church 
of  South  India  and  with  the  good  will  of  that  church,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  union 
of  Christians  in  that  area  is  the  ultimate  aim.”  (Neill  pp.  27-29.) 

Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  — Anglican  Conversations 

In  1957  delegates  of  the  Church  of  India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  met 
with  four  representatives  of  the  Tamil  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  to  draw  up 
terms  of  relationship  between  the  two  bodies.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  CIPBC,  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  report,  recommended  that  conversa- 
tions should  continue  to  gain  closer  understanding  and  to  clarify  the  doctrinal  posi- 
tions, customs  and  usages  of  the  two  churches ; a special  group  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  conversations. 

Indonesia 

A special  synod  of  the  Gereformeerde  (Christian  Reformed)  Churches  of  Indonesia 
which  met  in  1958  decided  to  approve  the  affiliation  of  its  congregations  in  Bandung 
and  Surabaya  with  the  indigenous  Church  of  Central  Java,  itself  a product  of  Gere- 
formeerde missionary  work.  The  Gereformeerde  Churches  in  Indonesia  have  a 
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largely  European  membership.  In  1957  they  joined  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
though  their  mother  church  in  the  Netherlands  has  not  done  so. 

In  Central  Java  an  Ecumenical  Council  is  being  formed.  The  churches  there 
have  a common  language  and  a common  task  in  a predominantly  Moslem  area. 
The  step  is  seen  as  transitional  towards  a possible  future  United  Church  of  Java. 
(See  ER  1957  pp.  290-291.) 

Japan 

Plans  are  going  forward  for  a merger  of  the  Lutherans  in  Japan  into  one  church. 
The  merger  would  unite  eleven  separate  groups.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  Commission  on  World  Mission  in  1959  it  was  reported  that  the 
prospects  for  an  early  organization  of  the  new  church  are  “very  bright.”  A major 
obstacle  to  union  was  removed  by  the  decision  of  the  Japan  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  largest  of  the  negotiating  bodies,  to  yield  its  position  on  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  authority  of  the  over-all  church  body  and  the  constituent  districts 
in  such  matters  as  the  ordination  of  ministers.  The  church  had  formerly  favoured 
centralized  authority.  (See  ER  1955  pp.  79-80.) 

The  National  Christian  Council  of  Japan  has  appointed  a Commission  on  the 
Study  of  Church  Unity.  Though  there  are  no  inmediate  plans  for  new  church  union 
negotiations,  a study  is  being  made  of  the  doctrinal  standpoints  of  the  member 
churches  of  the  National  Christian  Council  and  papers  are  being  presented  outlining 
the  various  views. 

Korea 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  heal  rifts  among  the  Presbyterians  in  Korea.  Repre- 
sentatives of  two  divided  factions  which  split  at  the  September  1959  General  Assem- 
bly have  agreed  to  reunite.  A statement  issued  by  peace  negotiators  for  the  groups 
says  “we  hereby  decide  to  unify  the  divided  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Korea.” 

The  separation  of  a group  calling  itself  the  National  Association  of  Evangelicals 
at  the  44th  General  Assembly  originated  in  a dispute  over  the  membership  of  the 
church  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  over  the  term  “united”  in  the  title  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  which  gives  missionary  support  to  the 
Korean  church.  The  Korean  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  largest  in  the  country  with 
over  500,000  members.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  two  other  schisms  in  recent 
years : in  1951  the  fundamentalist  Koryu  Presbyterian  Church  seceded  from  the  main 
body  and  in  1954  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  (consisting  of 
Canadian-related  congregations)  seceded,  incorporating  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
Presbyterian  membership. 

The  ROK  body  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Korea  are  also  involved  in  a 
controversy  which  is  threatening  the  existence  of  the  13-year  old  National  Christian 
Council  of  Korea.  The  dispute  is  over  the  question  which  is  the  original  Korean 
Presbyterian  Church  and  a number  of  court  cases  over  property  are  at  stake.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  larger  body  has  demanded  that  the  ROK  church  give  up 
its  claim  to  being  the  original  church  and  number  its  General  Assembly  meetings 
from  1953.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  reported  that  the  future  of  the  NCC  of  Korea 
is  “dim.”  The  third  largest  cooperating  body  in  the  Council,  the  Holiness  Church 
of  Korea,  has  also  threatened  to  withdraw  if  the  majority  Presbyterian  group  leaves. 
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Missionary  groups  are  also  indirectly  involved  since  the  Council  grants  them  member- 
ship only  as  long  as  they  are  associated  with  a national  church  which  is  itself  a member. 

Malaya 

The  new  amended  Constitution  of  the  Malayan  Christian  Council,  which  has 
been  approved  by  all  the  member  churches  except  one  (whose  decision  is  awaited), 
includes  among  its  Objects  : “4.  To  promote  discussion  and  action  among  churches 
in  Malaya  towards  church  union.” 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the  Malayan  Christian  Council  has  prepared 
a document  as  the  basis  of  further  negotiations  towards  church  union.  The  document 
has  three  main  sections  : I.  The  Ministry  and  the  Church ; II.  The  Faith  of  the  Church ; 
III.  The  Sacraments,  ‘‘"(c)  We  agree  to  recognize  each  other’s  churches  as  churches 
and  each  other’s  ministries  as  ministries  of  the  word  and  sacraments  which  have 
been  used  and  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  also  recognize  that  our  ministries  in 
the  divided  churches  are  limited  in  scope  and  authority,  (d)  We  agree  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  unify  the  ministry  of  our  churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  growing 
together  in  a united  church ; (e)  We  agree  that  the  ministry  should  seek  to  retain  the 
gifts  of  God  to  the  ministry  in  the  episcopal,  presbyterian  and  congregational  orders, 
and  that  the  episcopate  should  be  constitutional  and  historic...” 

The  three  major  bodies  involved  — the  Methodists,  the  Anglicans  and  Presbyte- 
rians — have  expressed  their  views  on  the  document  through  their  official  assemblies 
and  given  encouragement  for  the  use  of  it  as  the  basis  for  further  conversations 
regarding  church  union. 

AUSTRALASIA 

Australia 

The  history  of  union  negotiations  between  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia, 
the  Methodist  Church  of  Australia  and  the  Congregational  Union  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  century,  though  it  was  not  until 
1942  that  definite  proposals  for  federal  union  were  placed  before  the  governing 
courts  of  the  three  bodies.  In  1951  the  Presbyterian  officially  rejected  the  plan  bring- 
ing to  an  end  that  stage  of  the  discussions.  In  1957  a Joint  Commission  on  Church 
Union  was  appointed  consisting  of  21  members,  7 from  each  of  the  churches,  and 
had  its  first  meeting  in  November  of  that  year.  This  Commission  has  now  issued 
a report  entitled  “The  Faith  and  Discipline  of  the  Church,”  which  is  being  referred 
to  the  three  churches  for  their  consideration. 

The  United  Church  of  North  Australia,  a regional  body  of  Methodists,  Presbyte- 
rians and  Congregationalists  has  established  congregations  on  an  experimental  basis 
in  Darwin  and  Alice  Springs  on  the  Australian  mainland  and  in  1957  its  first  congrega- 
tion in  New  Guinea  in  Port  Moresby,  Papua.  The  setting  up  of  the  combined  churches 
has  been  undertaken  with  the  backing  and  approval  of  the  national  conferences 
and  assemblies  of  the  three  denominations.  (See  ER  1957  p.  286.) 

The  Nauru  Island  Church  in  the  Central  Pacific,  a result  of  London  Missionary 
Society  work,  became  a part  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  at  the  Union’s  biennal  assembly  in  May  1958.  A delegation  of  five  Nauruan 
leaders  made  a two-thousand  mile  journey  to  attend  the  meeting  and  present  their 
request.  The  Rev.  Itubwa  Amram,  leader  of  the  delegation,  in  acknowledging  the 
Congregational  assembly’s  action  in  taking  them  into  membership  said : “So  far 
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as  my  people  are  concerned  the  colour  question  is  non-existent,  but  from  a world 
point  of  view  — South  African  apartheid  and  racial  segregation  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  — colour  is  still  a burning  question.  In  what  has  been  done  today 
we  have  all  acknowledged  the  biblical  fact  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  that 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  that  we  are  all  one  and  the  same  in  His  sight.  It 
is  the  hope  of  the  members  of  the  Nauruan  Protestant  Church  that  their  acceptance 
into  this  Union  will  be  an  example  to  the  world  of  the  fellowship  that  should  exist 
within  the  Church.” 

New  Zealand 

In  1957  a joint  standing  committee  on  union  was  formed  by  the  Methodist, 
Congregational,  Presbyterian  Churches  and  the  Associated  Churches  of  Christ. 
According  to  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand  the  situation  “has 
not  radically  altered  since  April  1957.”  The  four  churches  “have  received  further 
endorsement  to  their  continuing  discussions  and  plans  at  the  various  meetings  of 
the  Church  Courts  held  since  that  date,  and  an  important  discussion  conference 
has  taken  place.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  complete  the  drawing  up  of  a theolo- 
gical basis  and,  as  well,  practical  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  closer 
co-operation  in  various  church  enterprises.” 

In  December  1958  the  Triennal  General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  of  New 
Zealand  approved  measures  for  entering  into  “exploratory  conversations”  with  the 
union  committee  of  the  four  churches  already  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 


EUROPE 

Austria 

A national  council  of  churches  was  formed  in  December  1958,  the  federation 
including  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Augsburgian  Confession,  the  Evangelical 
Reformed  Church  (Heidelberg  Confession),  the  Old  Catholic  Church  and  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  Austrian  Baptists  will  send  observers  to  the  council  and  the 
Orthodox  Church  will  take  part  in  a study  commission  which  has  existed  for  several 
years.  The  organization  is  to  be  “associated”  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Denmark 

A church  union  scheme  has  been  presented  to  the  Danish  Evangelical  Free 
Church  Council  and  has  been  referred  to  meeting  of  representatives  from  the  Baptist, 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Mission  Covenant,  Free  and  Evangelical  Churches 
to  be  held  in  1960.  Originally  proposed  by  a Methodist  pastor,  the  Rev.  Poul-Erik 
Bjemo,  the  plan  proposes  that  Holy  Scripture  as  the  “inspired  Word  of  God,” 
the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds  should  be  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  union.  Each 
uniting  body  would  retain  its  forms  of  worship,  but  common  forms  would  also  be 
prepared.  Both  infant  and  adult  baptism  would  be  sanctioned.  The  synod  of  the 
church  would  have  clergy  and  laity  in  equal  numbers  and  would  elect  bishops.  The 
suggested  merger  would  involve  about  15,000  members. 

France 

The  Commission  of  Ecumenical  Studies  of  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France 
issued  in  1959  a “white  book”  on  church  unity.  It  consists  of  documents  bearing  on 
the  relations  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France.  The  Commis- 
sion of  Ecumenical  Studies  was  formed  in  1955  by  the  Protestant  Federation  and 
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the  text  of  the  “white  book”  includes  documents  relating  to  its  work,  among  others. 
In  his  introduction  to  the  book,  M.  Roger  Mehl,  president  of  the  Commission,  said 
that  it  was  compiled  and  presented  “to  give  the  faithful  of  our  churches  the  opportunity 
to  form  their  own  judgment.”  “The  ecumenical  problem  is  not  the  exclusive  lot 
of  some  specialists,”  Prof.  Mehl  continues  : “It  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  all  Chris- 
tian people.”  Pointing  out  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France 
have  widely  practised  intercommunion  and  that  their  cooperative  efforts  in  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  in  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France  over  the 
past  years  “have  created  a particularly  favourable  climate  for  a penetrating  dialogue 
and  warrant  a hope  for  unity  to  come,”  the  book  includes  reports  not  only  from 
the  Federation  itself  but  also  of  the  discussions  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  (EKiD),  the  joint  declaration  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  and  the  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands  on  intercommunion,  and  the 
work  of  the  annual  Lutheran-Reformed  Consultation  begun  in  1956  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

After  two  years  of  discussion  the  Protestant  Federation  of  France  decided  not 
to  become  an  Associated  National  Council  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
several  of  the  member  churches  of  the  Federation  not  being  members  of  the  WCC, 
and  has  proposed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  ante. 

Germany 

Arnoldshain  Theses  on  Holy  Communion 

Between  1947  and  1957  the  question  of  Holy  Communion  was  discussed  by 
theologians  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  “Union”  Churches.  They  were  appoint- 
ed, to  the  task  by  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (EKiD)  and  their  findings 
were  published  in  the  form  of  theses  presented  in  November  1957.  In  July  1958 
the  Council  of  the  EKiD  received  the  report  and  recommended  that  it  should  be 
passed  on  to  church  leaders,  theological  faculties  and  seminaries,  and  the  general 
public,  for  study  and  discussion.  The  theses  are  directed  to  the  question : “What  do 
we,  as  members  of  the  One  Apostolic  Church,  understand  as  essential  in  what  the 
Bible  says  about  Holy  Communion  ?” 

Published  in  booklet  form,  with  theological  commentaries  by  Prof.  H.  Gollwitzer, 
Bishop  H.  Meyer,  and  Prof.  W.  Kreck  and  a historical  review  of  the  discussions  by 
Dr.  G.  Niemeier,  the  report  stirred  up  a considerable  theological  debate  in  the 
churches,  which  still  continues.  Considering  the  crucial  nature  of  the  issue  and  its 
traditionally  controversial  implications  this  is  not  surprising.  The  danger  is,  in 
the  minds  of  some,  that  this  debate,  however  valuable,  may  obscure  the  positive 
results  which  the  Commission  achieved  in  its  agreed  theses.  As  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft, 
General  Secretary  of  the  WCC,  commented  in  publishing  them  in  the  Ecumenical 
Review  (Vol.  XI,  no.  2,  1959,  p.  201) : “The  theses  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Communion  which  have  been  formulated  by  a special  Commission  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany. . . are  of  far-reaching  importance.  They  are  important  because 
they  represent  a real  agreement  between  German  theologians  of  the  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed and  United  traditions  on  the  subject  which  has  kept  the  Reformation  chur- 
ches apart  for  more  than  three  centuries.  They  are  important  because  they  are 
presented,  not  as  the  result  of  a verbal  compromise,  but  as  a common  word  which 
is  based  on  a common  understanding  of  the  message  of  the  New  Testament.” 
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Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union  — United  Church  of  Christ 

Closer  contacts  with  churches  outside  Germany  are  also  being  fostered  by  several 
bodies.  The  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union,  comprising  six  “Union” 
churches  (also  members  of  the  EKiD)  with  about  14,000,000  members  of  which 
about  90  per  cent  are  Lutheran  and  10  per  cent  Reformed,  decided  in  1957  to  promote 
closer  ties  with  “united”  churches  in  other  countries.  Meeting  in  the  United  States 
in  the  same  year  with  officials  of  the  newly  formed  United  Church  of  Christ,  the 
German  churchmen  suggested  a programme  including  some  of  the  following  points  : 
a reciprocal  declaration  of  intercommunion  and  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  each 
other’s  ministries  and  sacraments ; an  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  at  general 
synod  meetings ; an  exchange  of  professors  in  theological  seminaries  and  of  theolo- 
gical students. 

Evangelical  Church  of  Schlesien  — Church  of  Scotland 

The  Consistorium  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Schlesien  announced  in  1957 
that  an  accord  on  intercommunion  had  been  reached  with  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Bishop  Hornig  welcomed  this  agreement  as  a “sign  of  true  brotherly  unity  between 
our  churches  spanning  national  boundaries”  and  an  acknowledgement  of  common 
membership  in  “one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world.” 

United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  — United  Church  of  Christ 

The  United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  responded  in  September 
1959  to  an  invitation  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  United  States  made  in 
1958  to  consider  establishment  of  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship  between  the  two  groups. 
Referring  to  the  findings  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  at  Lund  in  1952,  the 
volume  Koinonia  on  intercommunion  published  in  1957  by  the  UELCG  (VELKD), 
and  the  Arnoldshain  Theses  on  Holy  Communion  of  1957,  the  reply  raises  several 
questions  about  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  United  Church  and  also  suggests  that  it 
should  enter  into  conversations  concerning  intercommunion  with  Lutheran  churches 
in  North  America. 

Great  Britain 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  in  the  field  of  church  union  in  this  period  was 
Ninth  Lambeth  Conference  which  met  in  1958.  This  was  not  only  because  of  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  any  Lambeth  Conference  in  the  life  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion, but  also  because  of  the  special  attention  given  to  ecumenical  relations 
in  the  light  of  its  theme  of  “Reconciliation.”  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Geoffrey  Fisher,  in  his  opening  sermon  said  : “The  spirit  of  reconciliation  in  Christ 
is  the  spirit  of  the  ecumenical  movement . . . The  whole  Catholic  Church  knows 
that  Christ  is  calling  it  to  the  joys  and  hazards  of  a reconciliation  and  reunion  still 
beyond  our  reach  but  no  longer  beyond  our  confident  endeavour.” 

The  printed  Report  of  Lambeth,  especially  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Church 
Unity  and  the  Church  Universal,  gives  ample  evidence  of  the  thorough  and  detailed 
attention  which  was  given  to  current  church  union  negotiations  in  which  Anglican 
churches  are  taking  part.  And  the  whole  Conference  endorsed  the  words  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  saying : “The  recovery  and  manifestation  of  unity,  which  we  seek,  is  the 
unity  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ . . . Such  is  the  vision  we  set  before  ourselves 
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and  our  own  people,  calling  them  to  regard  the  recovery  and  manifestation  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  as  a matter  of  the  greatest  urgency.”  The  Lam- 
beth recommendations  are  already  making  their  impact  on  union  discussions  all 
over  the  world. 

Two  inter-church  relations  in  Great  Britain  were  considered  : Anglican-Presbyte- 
rian  and  Anglican-Methodist. 

In  1957  a report  entitled  Relations  Between  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
was  published  simultaneously  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  was  the  outcome  of  a 
series  of  conversations  between  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England.  The  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  in  May  1957  commended 
the  document  for  study  but  deferred  comment  on  it  until  after  the  Lambeth  Conference, 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1957  also  did  not  act 
upon  the  Report  but  referred  it  to  the  presbyteries  for  study  and  consideration. 

While  some  discussion  was  aroused  in  England  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the 
storm  which  it  stirred  up  in  Scotland.  The  report  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the 
third  of  a series  of  conversations  between  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans  in  Scotland 
and  England.  The  first  Conversations  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  England  were  held  in  1932-34  and  produced  two  documents  entitled : “Things 
believed  in  Common”  and  “Things  that  might  be  undertaken  in  Common,”  and 
emphasized  a common  loyalty  to  the  Faith  based  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient 
Creeds.  The  second  series  in  1949-51  dealt  largely  with  the  question  of  intercom- 
munion between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  third 
series  in  1954-57  had  a broader  and  longer-range  purpose  of  “studying  together, 
freely  and  without  any  restrictions,  the  kind  of  modifications  in  their  two  church 
systems  which,  in  the  context  of  the  hoped-for  reintegration  of  Christendom,  might 
be  regarded  as  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be  requisite.”  As  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
wrote  in  his  introduction,  the  report  “considers  not  the  relations  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  the  more  fundamental  and  fruitful 
subject  of  the  relations  between  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  systems  of 
Church  Order.” 

“Fruitful”  might  not  be  considered  in  retrospect  the  most  appropriate  word 
to  describe  the  controversy  which  ensued,  though  this  is  probably  the  fundamental 
reason  why  the  issue  was  so  widely  discussed.  The  theological  point  of  departure 
for  the  Conversations  was  found  in  the  revival  of  biblical  theology  and  in 
the  Christological  approach  to  ecclesiology  which  came  out  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Conference  at  Lund  in  1952.  This  achieved,  as  one  member  of  the  Con- 
versations wrote,  “quite  exciting  results.  Together  we  were  led  to  a new  sense  of 
the  Lordship  of  the  One  Christ  within  his  Church,  and  thus  came  to  see  that  (to 
employ  the  often  misused  ecumenical  terminology)  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  esse 
of  the  Church.  By  taking  this  seriously,  we  were  delivered  at  the  outset  from  that 
former  fruitless  debate  as  to  whether  Episcopacy  is  of  the  esse  or  only  of  the  bene 
esse  of  the  Church.  Brought  together  to  an  altogether  deeper  level  of  thinking,  we 
were  enabled  to  discuss  whether  episcopacy  and  other  elements  of  church  order 
are  not  of  the  plene  esse  of  the  Church,  whose  sole  esse  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
King  and  Head  of  the  Church.  Fulness,  which  comprehends  diversity,  was  the 
end  towards  which  all  our  thinking  was  directed. . . The  position  accepted  throughout 
is  that  the  Christian  Unity  or  Oneness  that  matters  is  grounded  in  the  very  being 
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and  nature  of  God  himself.”  (R.  S.  Louden  in  The  Reformed  and  Presbyterian 
World,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  1,  March  1958,  7-8.) 

The  debate  outside  the  committee,  however,  seemed  to  pay  less  attention  to 
the  theological  insight  of  the  Report  that  “The  Church. . . cannot  but  be  One,  its 
existence  being  grounded  in  that  divine  realm  where  disunity  is  unthinkable,”  than 
it  did  to  that  section  of  the  Report  requesting  consideration  of  changes  in  the  present 
polities  of  the  churches,  and  in  particular  the  suggestions  that  “the  modifications 
and  changes  which  would  seem  to  be  required  in  the  interest  of  unity  would  be 
(a)  on  the  Presbyterian  side  the  adoption  of  a form  of  Episcopacy  acceptable  to 
the  Churches  concerned,”  (which  is  elsewhere  described  as  “Bishops-in-Presbytery”), 
and  ‘Y6J  on  the  Episcopalian  side  the  development  of  a form  of  order  in  which 
the  ministry  and  the  laity  would  be  closely  linked  together  in  the  decisions  concerned 
with  the  government  and  doctrine  of  the  Church.” 

The  Report  makes  very  clear  that  these  modifications  “do  not  envisage  one  single 
‘Church  of  Great  Britain’ . . . (but)  a fullness  of  sacramental  communion  between 
these  two  churches,  involving  fully  authorised  interchange  of  communicants  and 
mutual  recognition  of  ministries.”  Furthermore,  the  signatories  of  the  Report 
ask  “that  no  action  or  decision  be  taken  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  four  churches 
immediately”  except  for  commending  it  to  “careful  study  and  examination,”  with 
the  intention  “that  at  a later  stage,  and  consequent  upon  such  study  and  examination, 
the  four  churches,  if  they  all  agree,  should  make  together  a solemn  resolve  to  seek 
reconciliation  and  unity  with  one  another.” 

In  spite  of  these  qualifications,  the  Report  was  taken  by  many  as  though  it  were 
an  actual  blue-print  of  a prospective  union.  Even  the  public  press  entered  the  debate, 
notably  the  Scottish  Daily  Express  which  strongly  attacked  the  proposals.  In  1958 
the  Church  of  Scotland’s  General  Assembly  by  the  narrow  margin  of  357  to  328 
voted  to  send  to  the  presbyteries  for  “official  study  and  comment”  the  Report.  At 
the  same  time  in  a report  made  to  the  Assembly,  the  Inter-Church  Relations  Com- 
mittee indicated  six  points  which  were  cause  of  special  difficulty  among  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  (These  were  later  taken  up  and  replied  to  by  the  Lambeth 
Committee  on  Church  Unity.)  Finally,  in  1959,  after  39  of  the  62  Church  of  Scotland 
presbyteries  studying  the  recommendations  had  rejected  them,  the  Inter-Church 
Relations  Committee  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  proposals  for 
acceptance  of  “Bishops-in-Presbytery”  should  be  rejected,  but  that  the  unity  con- 
versations with  the  Anglicans  should  be  continued,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
should  be  mutual  “recognition  of  one  another  as  true  members  of  the  Church  Cath- 
olic and  of  their  ministries  as  valid  and  regular  ministries  of  that  Church.” 

The  Lambeth  Conference,  noting  the  long-term  nature  of  the  proposals,  felt 
that  the  Report  was  “a  promising  method  of  approach  to  the  problem  where  schemes 
of  inmediate  unity  are  not  in  prospect”  but  emphasizing  “that  organic  unity  must 
at  all  times  and  in  all  cases  be  the  ultimate  goal.”  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  May  1959,  however,  affirmed  by  a vote  of  300  to  266  that  “the 
proposals  in  the  joint  report  were  unacceptable  in  that  they  imply  a denial  of  the 
catholicity  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  of  the  validity  and  regularity  of  its  ministry 
within  the  Church  Catholic.”  When  the  Assembly  refused  to  accept  the  wording 
“unacceptable  in  their  present  form,”  Dr.  A.  C.  Craig,  convenor  of  the  Inter-Church 
Relations  Committee  resigned  saying  that  “the  Church  of  Scotland  has  today  made 
a switch  in  policy.” 
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Following  this  decision  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Fisher,  declared 
that  he  did  “not  think  that  any  question  of  superior  or  inferior,  greater  or  less, 
should  arise”  and  urged  “further  exploration”  of  the  issue.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
is  appointing  a special  committee  of  fifty  ministers  and  elders  to  take  responsibility 
for  further  conversations.  Despite  the  negative  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  acrimonius  debate  concentrated  on  the  word  “bishops”  many  feel,  as 
Denis  Duncan,  Editor  of  the  British  Weekly,  wrote  during  the  controversy : “the 
report  has  been  much  more  accepted  (in  spirit,  not  practical  detail)  than  it  might 
well  have  been.”  (See  Neill  pp.  84-86  ; ER  1954  pp.  312-313  ; ER  1955  p.  90 ; ER 
1957  pp.  298-299.) 

Anglican-Methodist  Conversations 

“For  the  first  time  in  history  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England,  appointed 
at  the  request  of  the  two  convocations,  have  met  representatives  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  appointed  at  the  request  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  in  official  conversa- 
tions of  church  unity.”  These  opening  sentences  of  the  report  Conversations  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist  Church  : An  Interim  Statement  indicate 
its  importance ; the  latter  part  of  the  title  indicates  its  self-imposed  limitations. 
The  publication  of  the  report  in  1958  marks  the  first  stage  of  conversations  between 
the  two  bodies  arising  out  of  the  meeting  between  representatives  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  in  England,  a report  on  which  was 
published  in  1950  as  Church  Relations  in  England.  The  Faith  and  Order  Committee 
of  the  Methodist  Church  proposed  in  1953  that  steps  should  be  taken  “in  the 
promotion  of  Intercommunion  with  the  Church  of  England”  and  in  1955  both 
churches  agreed  to  enter  into  consultation.  Five  meetings  of  the  Committee  of 
representatives,  twelve  from  each  side,  were  held  between  1956  and  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  report. 

A comment  on  the  discussions  which  appeared  in  a church  paper  in  Ceylon 
was  illustrated  by  a cartoon  of  a Methodist  parson  and  an  Anglican  priest  coyly 
holding  hands  but  looking  in  opposite  directions  ! The  report  itself  seems  to  evidence 
greater  unanimity  than  that.  There  is,  however,  an  apparent  divergence  between 
the  course  of  discussions  between  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  in  England  and 
America.  In  the  United  States  conversations  have  been  going  on  since  1942  and 
since  1948  the  basis  of  discussion  has  been  the  exploration  of  intercommunion  as 
the  means  to  organic  union  following  on  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Cambridge 
sermon  in  1946.  In  the  English  report  it  is  stated  : “Intercommunion  by  itself,  as  the 
experience  of  the  Free  Churches  indicates,  does  not  bring  fuller  union  nearer.  In 
the  course  of  our  discussions,  we  have  been  led  with  impressive  unanimity  to  the 
conviction  that  nothing  short  of  organic  unity,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  should  be 
our  final  goal.”  And,  as  the  Bulletin  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches  comments  : 
“This  implies,  in  a sense,  a rejection  of  the  basic  idea  of  Dr.  Fisher’s  sermon  in  1946 
from  which  these  conversations  sprang.”  {The  Church  in  the  World,  No.  76,  2) 

Perhaps  forewarned  by  the  reception  of  the  Anglican-Presbyterian  report,  the 
Committee  inserted  a paragraph,  in  italics,  to  emphasize  the  limitations  of  their 
work : “We  make  no  recommendations  at  this  stage,  but  report  the  results  of  our 
deliberations  so  far  to  our  respective  churches.  Our  statement  is  simply  an  interim 
report.”  Nevertheless,  as  a Guardian  commentator  notes,  “it  takes  in  some  ways 
an  even  longer  step  towards  reunion  than  did  the  famous  Anglican-Presbyterian 
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report”  by  underlining  so  emphatically  visible,  organic  unity  as  the  ultimate  goal, 
by  its  suggestion  of  an  interim  stage  of  “parallelism-in-unity”  which  would  involve 
*Uhe  unification  of  both  ministries  at  the  start''  (italics  those  of  the  Committee),  and 
its  apparent  endorsement  of  the  principles  of  unification  of  the  ministry  contained 
in  the  Plans  of  Union  for  Ceylon  and  for  North  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  Lambeth  Conference  said  that  it  “encourages  continuance  of  the  conversa- 
tions with  a view  to  the  making  of  concrete  proposals,  as  offering  a possible  first 
step  on  the  way  to  reunion  in  the  particular  historic  understanding  that  organic 
union  is  definitely  accepted  as  the  final  goal,  and  that  any  plans  for  the  interim 
stage  of  intercommunion  are  definitely  linked  with  provisions  for  the  steady  growing 
together  of  the  churches  concerned.”  On  its  side,  the  Methodist  Conference  in 
1959  adopted  a resolution  “rejoicing”  that  the  unity  talks  with  the  Church  of  England 
are  to  proceed  “on  the  widest  possible  basis.”  Before  the  vote.  Principal  Harold 
Roberts,  chairman  of  the  church’s  committee  conducting  the  conversations,  had 
assured  the  delegates  that  theological  conversations  are  only  one  element  in  the  move- 
ment towards  unity  and  declared : “I  hope  that  all  over  the  country  we  are  going 
to  have  groups  composed  of  Anglicans  and  Methodists  studying  the  subject  of  unity.” 
It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  any  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  consider  the  somewhat 
different  lines  being  taken  by  the  American  and  English  committees  considering 
Methodist-Episcopalian  relations.  (See  Neill  pp.  81-94  ; ER  1954  p.  312  ; ER  1955  pp. 
90-91  ; ER  1957  p.  298.) 

Free  Church  Union 

The  Free  Church  Federal  Council  at  its  meeting  in  1958  appointed  a Commission 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  Free  Church  union.  On  a vote  it  was  decided  by  a 
decisive  majority  to  omit  any  mention  of  negotiations  with  the  Anglicans  and  the 
debate  ended  with  the  acceptance  nemine  contradicente  of  the  resolution  that  the 
executive  committee  should  take  the  necessary  steps  in  consultation  with  the  consti- 
tuent denominations  to  appoint  a Commission  to  consider  this. 

In  1959,  on  the  basis  of  consideration  of  statements  from  the  four  major  denomina- 
tions concerned,  a special  Committee  of  the  Executive  reported  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Federal  Council  that  to  attempt  organic  union  at  this  juncture  would  not  be 
timely,  stating  : “That  the  urgent  preliminary  need  of  the  Free  Churches  is  that  they 
should  enter  into  full  and  frank  conversation  concerning  the  fundamental  basis 
of  faith  and  polity.  No  steps  toward  greater  unity  can  advisedly  be  taken  until 
certain  theological  and  ecclesiological  questions  have  been  answered,  such,  for 
example,  as  those  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  Ministry  and  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism.”  It  was  recommended  that  the  Council  “set  up  a Commission  to 
examine  and  report  on  these  matters,  with  special  charge  to  review  the  part 
taken  by  the  Free  Churches  in  inter-church  discussions  in  England  during  recent  years, 
and  to  report  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  conditions  for  Free  Church  union.” 

Italy 

An  earlier  movement  towards  union  between  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  Metodista 
(Methodist)  and  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  Valdese  (Waldensian)  was  temporarily 
arrested  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  Waldensians  to  abandon  the  ancient  name 
of  their  church.  In  1956  the  Waldensian  Synod  resolved  to  promote  the  union  of 
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all  Italian  evangelical  bodies  rather  than  only  the  two.  At  the  Synod  of  1957  a definite 
“plan  of  cooperation”  with  the  Methodist  Church  of  Italy  was  adopted  which 
recognized  the  community  of  faith  existing  between  Waldensians  and  Methodist 
and  instructing  the  Synod’s  executive  to  discuss  practical  cooperation  with  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Waldensian  proposals  included  : mutual 
recognition  of  ministries,  exchange  of  representatives  at  various  church  meetings 
such  as  pastoral  conferences,  close  cooperation  in  minority  parishes,  possible  joint 
pastorates,  and  mutual  admission  into  church  membership  in  areas  served  by  a 
pastor  of  one  church  only.  The  annual  Synod  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1958 
unanimously  endorsed  the  proposals  to  “integrate”  activities  and,  though  pro- 
posals for  full  organic  union  are  dropped  for  the  time,  the  present  agreement  means 
a recognition  of  the  validity  of  the  ministries  of  both  churches,  intercommunion,  and 
provision  for  local  pastors  to  serve  both  Waldensians  and  Methodists.  (SeeER  1955 
p.  79  ; ER  1957  p.  300.) 

Netherlands 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Remonstrantse  Broederschap 

At  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  (1619)  a group  of  the  Reformed  Church  called  the 
“Remonstranten”  were  expelled  over  the  question  of  double  predestination  and 
founded  a new  church.  In  1953  the  two  churches,  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church 
and  the  Remonstrant  Brotherhood,  appointed  a joint  committee  for  discussions 
on  church  union.  Both  churches  are  now  considering  a report  which  includes  pro- 
posals for  guest-memberships  in  one  another’s  congregations,  intercommunion,  and 
inter-celebration  of  the  sacraments. 

Nederlandse  Hervormde  Kerk  — Evangelisch  Lutherse  Kerk 

For  many  years  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church 
practised  intercommunion  as  well  as  pulpit  exchange.  In  1953  a joint  committee 
was  appointed  which  produced  a Consensus  regularizing  these  practices ; this 
was  accepted  by  the  synods  of  both  churches  in  1956.  The  agreement  also  provided 
for  intercelebration  by  ministers  of  the  two  churches,  dependent  on  the  discretion 
of  the  authorities  of  the  local  congregations.  Alterations  in  the  church  orders  of 
the  two  bodies  to  make  provision  for  these  changes  have  now  been  made.  Prof. 
C.  W.  Monnrch  and  Prof.  G.  C.  van  Niftrik  have  published  Hervormd  Luthers 
gesprek  over  het  Avondmaal  (1958)  on  the  Consensus  concerning  Holy  Communion 
and  a similar  Consensus  has  been  reached  on  Baptism.  (See  ER  1957  p.  285.) 

Remonstrantse  Broedershap  — Doopsgezinde  Broedershap 

In  the  summer  of  1958  the  Remonstrant  Brotherhood  and  the  Mennonite  Brother- 
hood appointed  a joint  committee  for  consideration  of  practical  steps  of  coopera- 
tion through  guest-membership,  intercommunion,  and  intercelebration,  and  to 
f consider  the  basic  points  of  agreement  and  difference  in  ecclesiological  outlook. 

Reformed  — Anglican  Conversations 

In  1958  a theological  conference  was  held  between  representatives  appointed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  representatives  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed 
Church.  The  request  for  these  discussions  came  officially  from  the  Netherlands 
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Reformed  Church  and  as  the  Lambeth  Report  says : “marks  a new  development 
in  relations  between  the  Anglican  Communion  and  particular  churches  so  far  as 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  concerned.” 

Ecumenical  Council  in  the  Netherlands 

In  1957  the  Council  issued  a letter  at  Whitsunside  to  the  presbyteries  and  church 
councils  of  the  member  churches  in  which  “alarm”  is  expressed  over  “the  easy  way 
in  which  most  Christians  take  church  divisions  as  a matter  of  course.”  They  are 
asked  to  consider  ways  such  as  common  Bible  study,  joint  meetings  of  church  coun- 
cils, invitations  to  one  anothers  meetings,  cooperation  in  evangelism,  youth  work, 
social  service,  and  occasional  common  services  of  worship  including  Holy  Com- 
munion as  a “beautiful  sign”  and  a “clear  evidence  of  our  unity  in  Christ.”  The 
churches  were  asked  to  consider  these  matters  in  congregational  sessions  as  well 
as  with  other  churches  in  their  neighbourhood  in  light  of  the  fact  many,  especially 
the  youth,  were  waiting  “impatiently”  for  greater  evidences  of  Christian  unity, 
especially  in  common  service,  and  that  unity  “is  Christ’s  will  and  the  world  has 
a right  to  it.  Together  with  the  other  churches  in  your  town  you  have  a mission 
towards  all  men  who  live  in  your  district.”  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Armenian  Church,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  the  General  Mennonite  Society,  the  Union  of 
Baptist  Congregations,  and  the  Moravian  Church. 

Sweden 

Controversy  has  flared  over  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  in  the 
Church  of  Sweden  and  raised  the  possibility  of  a “confessional  front”  being  set  up 
within  the  national  Lutheran  church.  The  Rev.  Gunnar  Rosendahl,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  opposing  the  ordination  of  women,  has  said  that  if  steps 
are  taken  in  this  direction  it  “must  be  expected  that  a confessional  front  will  be 
established  in  the  church  with  members  who  are  bound  to  refuse  collaboration 
with  bishops,  clergymen,  deacons  and  laymen  who  accept  women  pastors,”  and 
justifies  this  as  “a  sound  break  because  it  will  be  an  expression  of  the  inner 
rupture  and  the  schism  resulting  from  the  ordination  of  women  pastors.”  One  of 
the  points  under  discussion  is  the  possible  repercussions  of  this  in  the  relations 
between  the  Church  of  Sweden  and  the  Anglican  Communion. 


NEAR  EAST 

The  Near  East  Christian  Council,  which  was  founded  in  1927,  is  an  organ  of 
ecumenical  cooperation  for  churches  and  missions  “in  an  area  extending  from 
Morocco  and  Algiers  in  the  west  to  Iran  and  Arabia  in  the  east,  and  from  Turkey 
in  the  north  to  Sudan  and  Ethiopia  in  the  South,”  as  a brochure  of  the  council 
describes  it.  Though  the  council  does  not  endorse  the  aim  of  church  union,  it  does 
keep  in  contact  with  the  union  discussions  of  its  participating  bodies  and  provide 
information  on  them. 

Both  in  the  South  Sudan  and  in  Iran  preliminary  plans  for  church  union  have 
been  drawn  up  and  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  Negotiations  are  technically 
still  proceeding  but  little  progress  has  been  made  recently.  In  both  cases  the  two 
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largest  Protestant  groups  in  the  area,  the  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans,  are  parties 
to  the  conversations. 

Within  Syria  and  Lebanon  negotiations  are  moving  forward  with  some  success 
for  the  union  of  all  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  churches.  These  are : the  Synod 
of  Syria  and  Lebanon,  the  National  Evangelical  Church  of  Beirut,  the  National 
Evangelical  Church  of  Damascus,  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Nebk  (cared  for  at 
present  by  the  Danish  Lutheran  Mission  to  the  Orient)  and  the  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rian Churches  of  the  Latakia  district. 

In  1955  a document  was  issued  “Evangelical  Union  as  Called  For  by  the  Con- 
ference of  the  Leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  Arab  Countries.”  A report 
of  a conference  held  in  Beirut  in  April  1955,  it  describes  the  initiation  of  a project 
of  church  union  on  a much  wider  scale  between  Presbyterian,  Anglican,  Lutheran, 
Congregational,  and  Baptist  churches  in  Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
and  North  Sudan.  Little  progress  has  been  made,  though  committees  still  exist 
for  carrying  forward  negotiations  and  there  is  still,  according  to  observers,  some 
interest  for  it  in  the  churches. 

Coptic  Orthodox  Church  (Egypt)  — Orthodox  Church  in  Ethiopia 

With  the  consecration  of  the  first  patriarch  of  the  established  Orthodox  Church 
in  Ethiopia  in  1959,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the  Egyptian  Coptic  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church,  thus  ending  the  dispute  between  them 
regarding  autonomy.  It  has  been  agreed  that  although  the  Ethiopian  Church  will 
now  have  its  own  patriarch  instead  of  an  archbishop  as  before,  the  Egyptian  Coptic 
Church  will  continue  to  retain  the  supremacy ; though  “a  limited  number”  of 
representatives  of  the  Ethiopian  Church  may  in  future  participate  in  the  election 
of  the  patriarch  of  the  See  of  St.  Mark  in  Cairo. 


NORTH  AMERICA 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  most  of  the  great  advances  in  church  union  in  modern 
church  history  have  been  made  in  the  lands  of  the  “younger”  churches.  If  North 
America  is  included  in  such  a category  — but  only  if  it  is  — such  a generalization 
is  true,  for  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  New  World  that  some  of  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  steps  have  been  taken,  not  only  in  the  last  fifty  years  but  in  the  most 
recent  ones.  Though  America  is  renowned  for  its  sectarian  proliferation,  many 
of  the  great  churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  united  bodies,  and  hardly 
one  of  these  bodies  is  not  in  one  stage  or  another  of  further  union  negotiation. 

Canada 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada  — United  Church  of  Canada  — Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada 

Representatives  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  United  Church  have  been  engaged 
in  discussions  for  fifteen  years  seeking  an  agreed  basis  of  union.  In  1950  the  General 
Council  of  the  United  Church  declared  that  in  a united  church  “the  continuance 
of  the  episcopate  in  some  constitutional  form  should  be  effectively  maintained,” 
the  Anglican  committee  taking  the  position  that  a combination  of  the  episcopacy 
and  conciliar  system  of  government  is  possible.  In  spite  of  this,  no  acceptable  plan 
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has  been  developed.  In  1956  both  churches  resolved  to  continue  efforts  to  find  an 
acceptable  basis  of  union,  at  the  same  time  exploring  possibilities  of  union  with 
other  churches.  Since  that  time  considerable  concern  has  been  expressed  at  the 
slow  progress  in  church  union  in  Canada.  In  the  spring  of  1958  the  Anglican  bishop 
of  Toronto,  the  Rt.  Rev.  F.  H.  Wilkinson,  told  delegates  to  the  106th  annual  synod 
of  the  Toronto  diocese  that  proposals  for  establishment  of  a mutually  acceptable 
ministry  should  have  been  carried  into  effect : “The  benefits  which  would  have  been 
realised  through  such  an  experimental  scheme  would  have  far  outweighted  any 
mistakes  or  difficulties  created.”  And  in  September  1958  the  General  Council  of 
the  United  Church  of  Canada  heard  reports  of  an  “unmistakable  apathy”  toward 
merger  of  the  United  Church  and  the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  “time  has  come  when  the  Anglican  Church  should  make  it  plain  whether 
it  really  wishes  to  continue  these  conversations  or  whether  it  now  desires  to  terminate 
them.”  The  Council  then  turned  to  the  possibility  of  union  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  as  a “sister  church.”  Though  about  70  % of  the  Presbyterian  congregations 
in  Canada  have  joined  in  the  union  with  the  Methodists  and  Congregationalists 
since  1925,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada  stayed  out  at  the  time  of  the  merger. 

Following  this  request  from  the  United  Church,  the  Anglican  Church’s  Executive 
Council  decided  to  renew  discussions  and  to  hold  a combined  meeting  of  the  church’s 
House  of  Bishops  and  its  Reunion  Committee  to  consider  this  question.  An  outline 
scheme  prepared  by  Anglican  and  United  Church  leaders  has  now  been  prepared 
and  is  under  consideration  by  a group  of  theologians,  and  will  later  be  circulated 
for  general  discussion.  One  of  the  key  issues  underlying  the  present  conversations 
is  the  question  of  the  priorities  to  be  given  to  national  and  confessional  interests  in 
church  union.  As  an  editorial  in  the  Canadian  Churchman,  official  organ  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  written  by  A.  Gordon  Baker,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the 
monthly,  put  it : “It  would  seem  to  us  much  more  profitable  to  complete  the  union 
of  groups  with  a common  background  and  tradition  before  looking  for  immediate 
response  further  afield ...  Of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  become  part  of  a great 
national  Church  if  it  would  mean  separation  from  a world-wide  communion  embracing 
customs  and  tradition  of  often  wider  divergence  ?”  There  are,  of  course,  equally  strong 
views  on  the  other  side.  (See  Neill  pp.  76-79  ; ER  1955  pp.  76-77  ; ER  1957  p.  287). 

Lutheran  Churches  in  Canada 

The  seven  synods  of  Canadian  Lutheranism  are  considering  merging  and  with- 
drawing from  their  parent  churches  in  the  United  States.  At  a two-day  meeting 
in  Winnipeg  in  September  1958,  forty-five  delegates  engaged  in  “exploratory  con- 
versations” on  this  question.  Though  having  no  power  to  commit  their  churches  in 
any  way,  thirty  of  those  participating  in  the  discussions  had  been  sent  by  official 
action  of  their  respective  bodies,  including  the  four  Canadian  districts  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  — Missouri  Synod.  Though  hesitancy  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters 
about  the  wisdom  of  seeking  merger  “at  this  time,”  even  the  traditionally  isolationist 
Missouri  Synod  favours  a united  Canadian  Lutheran  church  providing  a satisfactory 
doctrinal  basis  can  be  agreed  upon.  The  American  Lutheran  Church,  the  United 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  and  the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church  have  given  the 
proposal  a clear  “go  ahead”  according  to  a report  presented  by  Dr.  G.  O.  Evenson. 
The  church  would  have  about  250,000  members  and  the  organizational  pattern 
proposed  to  the  meeting  includes  three  basic  regional  units.  (See  ER  1955  p.  77.) 
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Following  the  merger  talks,  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  Synod  to  set  up  the  first 
independent  Lutheran  church  in  Canada  was  announced.  Three  of  the  synod’s 
Canadian  districts  were  reorganized  into  “The  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada,”  making 
up  a membership  of  73,000.  The  purpose  of  the  move  was  to  establish  charter  status 
in  Canada.  It  was  explained  that  “the  new  organization  in  no  way  alters  our  present 
status  with  the  Missouri  Synod.”  Similar  organizational  patterns  have  been  used 
by  Missouri  Synod  districts  in  England  and  Brazil.  The  church  officials  also  gave 
assurances  that  the  formation  of  the  new  body  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  further 
union  discussions  with  other  Lutheran  bodies  in  Canada. 

Anglican  Church  of  Canada  — Polish  National  Catholic  Church  of  America 

An  intercommunion  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada  and  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  of  America.  The  Polish  Church 
was  formed  in  1904  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  about  300,000  members  in  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Poland.  In  Canada  the  church  has  congregations  in  several 
places.  It  is  a member  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  Union  and  the  World  Council 
of  Churches. 

A service  was  held  in  November  1958  in  St  James’  Cathedral  in  Toronto  marking 
recognition  of  the  intercommunion  arrangement.  Two  bishops  from  the  Polish 
Church,  one  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  most 
of  the  Anglican  bishops  in  Canada  attended  the  service.  In  a statement  issued  before- 
hand, the  Anglican  General  Synod  said  that  the  special  service  would  help  to  show 
to  the  people  of  Canada,  “particularly  the  Polish  people,  that  there  is  another  church 
serving  them  in  freedom  and  ready  to  form  congregations  in  Canadian  cities.” 

The  United  States  of  America 

/.  Mergers 

United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA 

In  any  one  year  the  completion  of  negotiations  and  the  establishment  of  a new 
church  is  exceptional.  As  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  said  at  the  assembly  establishing  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  on  May  28th,  1958,  though  this  has  been 
called  “the  ecumenical  age”  such  church  unions  are  “still  relatively  rare.”  This 
assembly  marked  the  creation  of  the  largest  body  in  the  world-wide  Presbyterian 
family,  merging  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  North  America.  Involving  more  than  three  million  members  and  9,642 
local  congregations,  the  first  act  of  the  merged  church  was  the  participation  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Communion  by  the  1,200  commissioners  from  the  two  bodies 
who  were  assembled  for  the  event.  Dr.  Theophilus  M.  Taylor  of  Pittsburgh  — Xenia 
Theological  Seminary,  a member  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  merging  churches,  was 
elected  the  first  moderator. 

The  plan  originally  included  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US  (Southern),  but 
that  church  turned  down  the  plan  of  union.  Leaders  of  the  new  church,  however, 
said  that  the  “door  was  open”  for  further  discussions.  It  has  been  reported  by  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA,  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  that  the  merger  of  the  boards,  agencies  and  judicatories  has  proceeded  much 
more  rapidly  than  anticipated.  By  January  1,  1959,  all  presbyteries  and  synods 
were  merged  and  the  boards  and  agencies  were  working  together,  the  majority  of 
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them  having  already  officially  merged.  Many  local  churches  are  also  in  the  process 
of  negotiations  for  merger.  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
held  in  Pittsburgh  in  1958  a committee  on  church  union  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  union  discussions  which  may  be  proposed  in 
the  future.  A letter  have  been  sent  to  nine  American  sister  churches  in  the  Reformed 
and  Presbyterian  traditions  inviting  them  to  enter  into  unity  discussions  with  the 
new  body.  (See  Neill  pp.  46-48  ; ER  1954  p.  309  ; ER  1955  pp.  86-87 ; ER  1957 
pp.  295-296.) 

United  Church  of  Christ 

The  other  chief  church  union  in  the  United  States  in  the  period  1957-59  was  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  formed  in  June  1957  from  the  Congregational  Christian 
General  Council  and  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  It  has  been  considered 
by  many  to  be  of  peculiar  ecumenical  significance  on  the  American  scene ; as  the 
Disciples’  Council  on  Christian  Unity  has  said  of  it : “The  United  Church  is  in  some 
ways  the  most  significant  union  that  has  taken  place  in  our  country,  since  it  has  united 
two  denominations  of  very  different  backgrounds  and  polity,  and  has  done  so  in 
such  a way  as  deliberately  to  invite  and  encourage  further  union  with  other  bodies.” 
The  new  church  has  a combined  membership  of  more  than  2,140,000  in  some  8,310 
congregations.  A thirty-member  special  commission  has  drafted  a constitution  for 
the  denomination  which  was  submitted  to  the  United  Church’s  General  Synod  in 
1959  for  approval.  The  constitution  now  must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Congregational  conferences  and  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  synods  before  it  is 
officially  accepted.  The  co-presidents  of  the  United  Church,  Dr.  James  E.  Wagner 
and  Dr.  Fred  Hoskins  told  the  executive  council  “an  increasing  sense  of  oneness” 
was  growing  among  the  congregations  involved  in  the  union.  Even  in  those  areas 
where  opposition  to  the  merger  had  been  the  strongest  “rapidly  expanding  pro- 
grammes of  co-operation,  coordination  and  fellowship”  were  reported,  including 
use  of  the  name  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  on  church  bulletin  boards,  in  news- 
paper advertising,  church  building  projects,  evangelism  and  programmes  for  youth 
and  lay  men  and  women.  Informal  talks  have  also  begun  with  united  churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  for  example,  in  India,  Germany  and  Canada,  and  there 
are  plans  to  explore  “the  future  witness  of  interconfessional  united  churches  in  general 
ecumenical  conversations.”  A new  Statement  of  Faith  for  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  was  adopted  at  the  second  General  Synod  when  it  met  in  Oberlin,  Ohio  in 
July  1959.  (See  Neill  pp.  61-64  ;ER  1954  pp.  306-307  ; ER  1955  pp.  82-83  ; ER  1957 
pp.  292-293.) 

Danish  Baptist  General  Conference : American  Baptist  Convention 

Size  in  itself  is  not,  of  course,  the  ultimate  criterion  for  judging  the  difficulties 
involved  in  achieving  church  union,  and  mergers  involving  small  groups  may  also 
be  significant  signs  of  ecumenical  progress.  After  having  worked  in  the  United  States, 
first  among  Danish  immigrants,  since  1856,  the  2,250-member  Danish  Baptist 
General  Conference  voted  in  1958  to  disband  and  join  the  American  Baptist  Conven- 
tion. Though  services  held  in  Danish  have  been  rare  in  recent  years  and  many 
local  churches  have  already  belonged  to  the  American  Convention,  it  was  only  in 
1958  that  the  full  union  was  consummated  and  the  denomination’s  83  congrega- 
tions were  welcomed  into  the  larger  Convention. 
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II.  Negotiations 
Disciples  of  Christ 

Intimately  connected  with  the  United  Church  scheme  have  been  the  Disciples 
of  Christ  who  have  considered  it  their  historic  mission  to  witness  to  and  work  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  Since  1912  the  Disciples  and  Congregationalists  have 
conferred  on  union  plans.  In  1947  the  Buffalo  Convention  of  Disciples  authorized 
the  Council  on  Christian  Unity  (the  association  of  the  Disciples  given  special  respon- 
sibility for  promoting  Christian  unity  and  ecumenical  relations)  to  explore  possibilities 
of  participation  in  the  Congregational /Christian  — Evangelical  and  Reformed 
merger.  In  1956  the  Des  Moines  Convention  of  Disciples  reaffirmed  this  action. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Uniting  Assembly  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  1957 
the  Disciples  issued  a Call  to  Prayer,  sent  an  enlarged  delegation  to  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Cleveland  Convention  in  the  same  year  authorized  the  Council  on  Christian 
Unity  to  be  ready  to  respond  to  overtures  from  the  United  Church.  At  present. 
Disciple  delegates  are  participating  in  the  United  Church  Commission  drafting 
a Statement  of  Faith  and  a like  Commission  drafting  a Constitution.  The  Council 
has  also  undertaken  ten  Area  Unity  Consultations  for  1958-59,  including  study 
of  the  implications  of  union  with  the  United  Church,  and  a “lO-Year  Programme 
of  Acquaintance  with  the  United  Church  of  Christ.”  Cooperative  endeavours  in 
such  fields  as  student  work,  federated  churches,  ministers’  institutes,  seminary 
lectureship  exchanges,  have  already  begun.  The  Council  also  has  a special  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  with  Churches  and  Union  Movements  Abroad  which  has  under 
consideration  inter-church  relations  in  Thailand,  Germany,  Italy,  North  India/ 
Pakistan,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  South  India,  Great  Britain  and  Orthodox  countries. 
(See  Neill  pp.  66-69;  ER  1954  p.  310;  ER  1957  p.  296.) 

American  Lutherans 

Among  the  Lutherans  two  large  mergers  are  under  way.  One  scheme  involves 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  and  the  United 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  expected  to  be  realized  in  1960.  That 
year  has  been  set  as  the  “target  date”  by  the  Joint  Union  Committee  for  the  constitut- 
ing convention.  The  new  body,  to  be  called  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  will 
have  over  two  million  members.  The  Lutheran  Free  Church,  originally  a participant 
in  the  negotiations,  withdrew  in  1956  after  a referendum  among  its  congregations 
fell  35  votes  short  of  attaining  the  three-fourths  majority  needed  for  continued 
participation  ; though  consideration  is  being  given  to  plans  for  reopening  negotiations 
with  the  other  three  bodies.  (See  Neill  pp.  43-45  ; ER  1954  pp.  307-308  ; ER  1955 
p.  84;  ER  1957  pp.  293-294.) 

The  other  merger  includes  the  United  Lutheran  Church,  the  Augustana  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  the  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Finnish 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (Suomi  Synod).  In  1955  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  and  the  Augustana  Church  joined  “in  extending  invitations  to  all  Lutheran 
church  bodies  to  participate  in  merger  discussions  looking  toward  organic  union,” 
and  letters  of  invitation  were  issued  over  the  signatures  of  the  presidents  of  the  two 
churches  to  fourteen  American  Lutheran  church  bodies.  Two  of  the  invited  churches 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  in  December  1956  forty-six  commissioners  met  in  Chicago 
to  begin  negotiations  and  to  form  the  Joint  Commission  on  Lutheran  Unity.  In 
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March  1959  the  commissioners  gave  provisional  approval  to  a document  setting 
forth  an  organizational  and  doctrinal  basis  for  the  new  church,  though  the  name 
of  the  new  body  is  still  under  discussion.  According  to  the  tentative  time-schedule 
the  formation  of  the  three-million  member  body  may  be  completed  as  early  as  1961. 
The  Commission  also  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Joint  Union  Committee  for 
the  proposed  American  Lutheran  Church  for  a conference  in  1959  with  the  object 
of  fostering  fraternal  understanding  between  the  merged  churches.  (See  Neill  p.  46 ; 
ER  1954  p.  314 ; ER  1955  pp.  83-85 ; ER  1957  p.  293.) 

The  third  large  bloc  in  American  Lutheranism,  the  Lutheran  Church  — Missouri 
Synod,  with  over  two  million  members,  is  not  engaged  in  either  scheme  for  merger 
at  the  moment.  It  has,  however,  officially  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  National 
Lutheran  Council  to  participate  in  discussions  of  present  and  future  cooperative 
activities  in  American  Lutheranism,  with  the  proviso  that  “doctrinal  questions 
are  primary  on  the  agenda.” 

Pilgrim  Holiness  Church : Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America 

In  March  1957  a ten-member  joint  commission  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church 
and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of  America,  two  bodies  both  in  the  Wesleyan 
tradition  of  fundamental  early  Methodism,  recommended  union  of  the  two  churches. 
At  the  23rd  quadrennial  General  Conference  of  the  Pilgrim  Holiness  Church  in 
June  1958,  the  delegates  approved  the  proposed  merger,  which  if  consummated 
would  create  a new  church  of  about  100,000  communicant  members  in  2,000  widely 
scattered  congregations. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association 

A merger  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the 
Universalist  Church  of  America.  Under  discussion  for  more  than  twelve  years  and 
negotiated  by  a twelve-member  special  commission  since  1955,  the  union  has  now 
been  approved  by  the  two  bodies.  The  plan  of  union  brings  together  105,000  Unita- 
rians and  75,000  Universalists  and  is  to  be  known  as  the  “Unitarian  Universalist 
Association.”  Final  vote  on  the  merger  took  place  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  at  a joint 
session  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  bodies  ; it  becomes  effective,  if  ratified  by 
the  membership,  in  May  1961. 


III.  Conversations 

A number  of  other  churches  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  theological 
conversations  both  within  and  between  confessional  “families.”  Such  discussions 
of  questions  of  faith  and  order  are,  of  course,  important  even  if  sometimes  remote 
steps  toward  actual  negotiations  leading  to  church  union. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Approaches  to  Unity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  for  example,  in  its  report  for  the  triennium  1955-58  for  the  General  Conven- 
tion told  of  the  letters  written  at  the  start  of  the  triennium  to  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  and  the  United  Lutheran  Church  inviting 
negotiations.  The  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  declined  for  the  present  because 
of  prior  commitment  to  efforts  to  achieve  unity  with  fellow  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran 
bodies.  Conversations,  however,  went  on  with  the  Methodists,  concentrating 
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especially  on  the  possibilities  for  achieving  intercommunion  on  the  basis  of  a State- 
ment of  Faith  and  Order  and  a mutually  recognized  historic  episcopate.  Discussions 
were  first  begun  between  the  Joint  Commission  and  the  Commission  on  Church 
Union  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1942,  and  have  continued  with  joint  meetings 
once  or  more  annually  since  1948. 

The  agreed  basis  of  discussion  since  1948  has  been  the  exploration  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  intercommunion  as  an  approach  to  organic  union.  In  April  1958  the  chairmen 
of  the  two  unity  commissions.  Bishop  F.  B.  Newell  of  the  Methodist  Church  and 
Bishop  R.  F.  Gibson  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  issued  jointly  on  behalf 
of  the  commissions  “tentative  suggestions  for  reaching  intercommunion  between 
the  Methodist  Church  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.”  In  their  present  form 
the  proposals  do  not  represent  the  final  thought  of  either  commission,  but  rather 
a general  meeting  of  minds  on  how  an  approach  to  intercommunion  might  be  made. 
No  definite  action  was  asked,  therefore,  of  the  convention  of  either  church  : the 
proposals  were  simply  presented  for  information  and  further  discussion.  The  joint 
report  indicates  agreement  between  the  two  commissions  on  Biblical  authority, 
acceptance  of  the  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creeds,  the  place  of  the  two  dominical 
Sacraments,  and  the  intention  to  maintain  the  historic  threefold  ministry.  Six  basic 
presuppositions  are  listed  for  conducting  their  discussions,  including : “(3)  Since 
no  communion  in  divided  Christendom  alone  can  embody  the  fullness  of  the  universal 
Church,  both  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  would  expect  to  come  closer  to  that 
fullness  through  the  sharing  of  the  gifts  of  God  in  fellowship  and  intercommunion 
with  one  another.”  The  Lambeth  Conference  of  1958  took  note  of  the  conversations 
and  “encouraged  continuance”  of  them,  “but  on  the  understanding  that  organic 
union  is  definitely  accepted  as  the  final  goal,  and  that  any  plans  for  the  interim 
stage  of  intercommunion  are  definitely  linked  with  provisions  for  the  steady  growing 
together  of  the  churches  concerned.”  (It  is  interesting  that  the  report  of  the  parallel 
discussions  in  Great  Britain,  Conversations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Methodist  Church  : an  Interim  Statement,  takes  a somewhat  less  hopeful  view  of 
the  possibilities  of  intercommunion.)  (See  Neill  pp.  69-70  ; ER  1954  p.  308  ; ER  1955 
pp.  85-86  ; ER  1957  pp.  294-295.) 

The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  itself  a body  resulting  from  previous 
mergers,  has  a Commission  on  Church  Federation  and  Union,  the  chairman  being 
Bishop  Reuben  H.  Mueller  and  secretary  Bishop  J.  Gordon  Howard.  The  1950 
General  Conference  of  the  EUBC  had  affirmed  “that  the  Commission  on  Church 
Federation  and  Union  of  the  EUBC  be  urged  to  explore  carefully  and  sympathetically 
church  union  with  other  denominations  of  kindred  spirit”  and  the  1954  General 
Conference  : “We  declare  our  purpose  to  be  aggressive  in  our  earnest  desire  to  seek 
fellowship,  cooperation  and,  if  possible,  union  with  other  communions  of  the  total 
Christian  Church.”  In  1958  the  General  Conference  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission  had  proposed  that  the  Commission  continue  the  exploratory  discus- 
sions begun  with  the  Commission  on  Church  Union  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
resolved  that  the  Commission  “further  study  and  explore  the  possible  advantages 
and  the  potential  problems  involved  in  organic  union  with  the  Methodist  Church” 
and  “continue  exploratory  conversations. . . for  the  purpose  of  developing  possible 
bases  of  consideration  for  union.”  It  also  recommended  “continuance  of  conversa- 
tions between  the  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. . . 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  closer  cooperation  between  our  two  denominations.’ 
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The  possibilities  of  similar  discussions  with  other  denominations  is  also  being  con- 
sidered. 

The  Fraternal  Relations  Committee  was  constituted  in  1931  by  the  Church  of 
the  Brethren  as  a means  “to  respond  to  the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  unity 
and  mission  and  the  procedure  enabling  her  to  answer  the  overtures  of  other  churches 
to  engage  in  mutual  conversations.”  A special  group  set  up  to  study  “The  Purpose 
and  Function  of  the  Fraternal  Relations  Committee”  recommended  to  the  Annual 
Conference  in  1958  that  the  Committee  “be  encouraged  to  implement  the  decisions 
of  1927  and  1955  and  in  keeping  with  the  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
polity  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  receive  and  seek  conversation  with  other  Chris- 
tian churches  relative  to  closer  co-operation  and  mutual  discussion  of  worship, 
faith,  witness,  nurture,  stewardship  and  service,”  and  that  it  should  report  yearly 
to  the  Annual  Conference. 

Polish  National  Catholic  Church 

Reunification  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  of  America  and  its  branch 
in  Poland,  which  broke  its  ties  with  the  mother  church  in  America  in  1951,  is  now 
under  discussion.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  Scranton  in  1959  between  officials 
of  the  two  bodies. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

BrazU 

Hope  for  the  “eventual  reunion”  of  the  two  major  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Brazil,  the  110,000  mxmber  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  and  the  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  numbering  35,000  members,  was  voiced  in  a joint 
bulletin  produced  in  1959  by  the  two  bodies  to  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Presbyterian  work  in  the  country.  Such  a reunion  would  end  a 56  year  rift 
between  the  two  churches.  The  bulletin  indicated  cooperative  activities  undertaken, 
especially  in  preparation  for  the  General  Council  of  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance 
which  met  at  Sao  Paulo  in  the  summer  of  1959. 

Jamaica 

In  1957  A Proposed  Basis  of  Union  was  prepared  by  the  Jamaica  Church  Union 
Commission.  Five  churches  are  included  : the  Congregational  Union,  the  Disciples 
of  Christ,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Moravian  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  is  also  plaimed  to  have  discussions  with  the  Church  of  England  in  Jamaica. 

On  the  date  of  publication  of  the  Basis,  January  2,  1958,  a one-day  conference 
was  held  with  133  full-time  workers  of  the  uniting  churches  in  attendance.  The 
Basis,  which  is  modelled  on  church  union  schemes  in  India,  was  discussed  in  small 
groups  and  several  suggestions  were  made  for  alterations  and  modifications. 

The  Commission  accepted  a draft  motion  for  transmission  to  the  annual  meetings  : 
“That  the  . . . Church,  and  the  other  churches  of  the  Commission,  acting,  as  we 
believe,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  do  hereby  declare  before  God  and 
the  world  that  we  renew  our  covenant  to  unite  together,  and  we  solemnly  covenant 
that  we  will  seek  to  lead  our  church  into  a consummation  of  this  Proposed  Basis 
of  Union  now  accepted  by  this  Synod  or  Assembly.” 

A full-time  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mungo  Carrick,  has  been  appointed  for  the  Church 
Union  Commission.  (See  ER  1957  p.  291.) 
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Uruguay 

The  Federation  of  churches  of  Uruguay  was  formed  in  1956  and  has  been  largely 
concerned  with  matters  of  practical  cooperation.  The  Waldensian  and  Methodist 
Churches  have,  however,  been  in  conversation  on  the  possibilities  of  closer  relations 
and  have  a committee,  “acercamiento”  (to  bring  nearer),  that  meets  once  or  twice 
a year,  besides  an  annual  meeting  of  pastors  of  the  two  churches.  In  1958  Bishop 
Stephen  Neill  was  the  guest  speaker  and  at  their  request  spoke  on  the  themes  : “Co- 
operation and  Unity”  and  “Advances  in  Faith  and  Order.” 

Conclusion 

In  the  Preface  of  Towards  Church  Union  : 1937-1952  Bishop  Stephen  Neill  dis- 
claims any  hope  of  giving  his  work  (in  the  words  of  the  historian  Steven  Runciman) 
“an  integrated  and  even  an  epical  quality  that  no  composite  volume  can  achieve.” 
It  is  always  difficult  to  trace  the  precise  line  between  a factual  and  an  analytical 
survey.  This  present  effort  is  to  a great  degree  the  former  and  can  hardly  be  more 
within  the  short  compass  allowed  it.  If,  however,  there  are  errors  of  fact,  or  cases 
of  misrepresentation,  the  Faith  and  Order  office  would  be  grateful  to  have  suggestions 
for  corrections  and  additions  in  future  editions. 
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